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BriUiin,  nor  were  its  consequences  clearly  fore- 
seen ;  and  probably  the  majority  of  thinking  men 
were  of  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
subsequent  crushing  defeat  of  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  at  Austerlitz  on  2nd  December  of  the 
same  year,  exclaimed,  *  We  may  close  the  map  [of 
Europe]  for  half  a  century,'  and  died  with  a  last 
despairing  exclamation,  'Alas,  my  country!'  so 
firmly  convinced  was  he  that  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom  had  been  destroyed  by  Napoleon's  victory. 
Pitt,  of  course,  knew  of  and  rejoiced  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar ; 
but  for  him  it  was  no  salvation.  Austerlitz  reversed 
all.  The  French  trumpet  sounded  the  glory  of 
Xapoleon  and  the  near  approach  of  slavery  for 
Europe  and  all  the  world  ! 

And,  indeed,  the  subsequent  years  seemed  to  echo 
that  fanfare  !  Napoleon  had  all  Europe  outside 
of  Britain  at  his  feet,  and  the  will  of  the  French 
was  law. 

Yet,  though  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  h^not 
been  followed — like  those  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena, 
and  Auerstadt — by  the  instantaneous  prostration  of 
whole  countries  and  nations,  it  had  one  immediate 
consequence.  Britain  had  by  it  won  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea.  No  more  French  fleets 
remained  to  venture  outside  the  ports  in  which 
they  were  shut  in  by  the  blockading  British ;  and 
when,  later,  the  war  ijr  Spain  began,  this  command 
made  itself  felt.      /" 

Sir  John  Moefe  could  never  have  made  his 
remarkable  ajrd  successful  attack  on  the  French 
communications  in  Spain  had  there  been  a  chance 
of  a  Vill^euve  combining  his  fleet  with  those  of  a 
Gantji6aurae  and  a  Missiessy  to  dispute  the  road 
of /ihe  sea ;    Wellington  could  not  have  carried 


his  expedition  to  Portugal,  or  have  maintained 
himself  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  had  not  his 
base  been  the  sea,  and  the  sea  secure.  Napoleon 
might  go  on  conquering  ;  he  might  hurl  down  kings 
from  their  thrones  ;  he  might  enforce  tribute  from 
vanquished  nations ;  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
hold  of  Britain  on  Spain,  and  he  himself  described 
that  country  as  an  'ulcer'  that  was  draining  the 
life-blood  of  France.  But  for  Trafalgar  he  might 
have  reasonably  hoped  to  harass  the  British  in 
the  Peninsula;  but  with  the  sea  safe  for  them 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  arms,  and  stores,  the 
British  gradually  but  surely  got  such  a  command 
of  the  country  that  finally  they  expelled  Napoleon's 
armies,  and  only  closed  their  forward  march  when 
they  garrisoned  Paris.  Trafalgar  had  done  this. 
The  effect,  the  consequence,  of  Trafalgar  remained. 
Napoleon,  France,  not  only  lost  all  that  had  been 
gained  by  the  most  splendid  victories,  but  became, 
the  one  an  exiled  prisoner,  the  other  the  victim  of 
conquered  countries  now  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

Napoleon,  if  he  did  not  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  control  of  the  sea,  had  some  idea  of  what  it 
meant.  It  was  at  Ulm,  to  the  down-fallen,  grief- 
stricken  Austrians,  that  he  said  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  '  I  want  nothing  on  the  Continent :  it  is 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  which  I  desire.'  The 
very  next  day  the  guns  of  Trafalgar  roared  forth, 
'  And  never  shall  you  have  them !  Go  on !  Conquei-, 
win  glorious  victories,  enslave  nations  ;  but  what 
you  win  you  shall  lose.  Your  slaves  shall  be  free  ! 
For  this  day  Britain  has  grasped  the  Empire  of 
the  Sea ! ' 

That  Empire  Britain  has  never  lost;  and  may 
she  ever,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  the  world, 
keep  it  secure  in  her  hands  ! 


DISCOVERY    OF    THE    'POORMAN'    MINE. 


HEN  John  Marshall  found  a  few  specks 
of  yellow  metal  in  the  tail-race  of  a 
sawmill  he  was  building  in  California 
he  little  dreamed  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  his  lucky  prospect.  That 
was  in  1848.  He  showed  the  tiny 
scales  to  his  employer.  General  Sutter,  who,  after  a 
careful  test,  informed  him  that  they  were  gold.  The 
General  was  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  he  owned  several  square  miles  of  land  in 
the  country.  The  hills  and  valleys  were  covered  by 
his  sheep  and  cattle;  and  fancying  that  his  little 
principality  would  be  destroyed  by  a  rush  of  gold- 
<liggers,  he  enjoined  strict  secrecy  on  Marshall.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  for  many  men  were  employed 
by  the  General,  and  they  also  found  some  coarse  pieces 
and  a  large  nugget  which  they  knew  to  be  gold,  and 
within  a  few  days  all  his  sheep-herders  and  cow- 
lioys  had  left  him  and  were  prospecting  the  streams 
for  the  precious  metal.  The  news  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire  to  all  the  neighbouring  cattle-ranches. 


and  within  a  year  there  were  thirty  thousand  bold 
adventurers  from  the  States  and  every  country  in 
Europe  scattered  over  the  mountains  and  caiions  of 
California  in  quest  of  gold. 

The  stay-at-home  Englishman  can  form  but  a  very 
poor  idea  of  the  results  of  a  great  gold  discovery  ;  it 
is  generally  made  in  some  hitherto  unknown  land, 
far  from  all  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  difficult  of 
access,  and  frequently  inhabited  by  roving  tribes 
of  hostile  Indians.  California,  with  her  glorious 
climate  and  fertile  soil,  had  a  great  advantage  over 
such  inhospitable  regions  as  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  or  Alaska;  so  we  can  hardly  feel 
astonished  at  the  sudden  growth  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  San  Francisco,  the  '  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,' 
as  old  Californians  have  fondly  named  it.  Had  it 
not  been  for  John  Marshall's  'strike,'  the  place 
might  have  remained  as  Charles  Dana  described  it 
a  few  years  before  in  Two  Years  before  the  Mast: 
about  a  dozen  large  sheds  for  storing  green  hides 
and  tallow,  and  a  wharf  to  which  ships'  boats  might 
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be  secured.  To-day,  the  '  Queen  City,'  enthroned  on 
the  shores  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  traveller. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  the  capitalist  fought  shy 
of  investing  money  in  the  'jjlacer'  mines,  as  the 
river  and  gulch  claims  were  termed  (from  the  old 
Mexican  phrase)  ;  but  when  the  great  quartz-lodes 
were  found,  extending  in  some  cases  for  several 
miles  in  length,  the  moneyed  men  of  the  States  and 
Europe  were  only  too  anxious  to  purchase  such 
properties.  English  companies  drew  some  of  the 
richest  prizes  in  the  mining  lottery,  and  sonre  of  our 
ablest  mining  engineers  were  sent  out  as  managers. 
The  '  Uncle  Sam,'  '  North  Star,'  '  Eureka,'  '  Sierra 
Buttes,'  and  others,  under  such  managers  as  Cap- 
tain Sam  James,  William  Henry  Rodda,  Melville 
Attwood,  and  Captain  Johns,  paid  several  millions 
sterling  to  the  lucky  shareholders.  If  my  memory 
is  not  at  fault,  the  '  Uncle  Sam '  under  Captain 
James  paid  over  three  millions.  Captain  Rodda,  a 
splendid  miner,  died  only  last  year  in  Kalgoorlie. 
Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  California  quartz- 
mining. 

In  1859  some  prospectors  pushed  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  and  found  the  great  '  Comstock ' 
silver-lode,  the  discovery  of  which  caused,  if  possible, 
greater  excitement  than  that  made  by  Marshall  ten 
years  previously.  It  would  be  impossible  to  approxi- 
mate the  yield  of  the  '  Comstock '  from  1859  to  the 
present  day ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  '  Bonanza '  firm  (Messrs  Fair,  Mackay, 
Flood,  &  O'Brien)  paid  their  shareholders  some 
twenty  millions  sterling  from  a  strip  of  ground 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  lode  for  its 
three  miles  was  as  rich  as  those  two  claims,  and 
we  must  recollect  that  silver  was  then  worth  over 
five  shillings  an  ounce. 

From  Nevada  the  mining  pioneers  again  pushed 
north  to  Idaho,  a  territory  extending  up  to  the 
Canadian  boundary-line,  where  many  gold  placers 
and  extremely  rich  silver-bearing  veins  were  found. 
Silver  City,  Owyhee  County,  was  the  headquarters 
for  the  'white  metal'  mines  in  the  early  sixties. 
The  little  town  was  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
through  which  Jordan  Creek  flowed.  In  those 
days  prospecting  in  the  Owyhee  mountains  was  no 
picnic  :  one  man  iit  work,  while  his  partner  stood 
guard  on  some  elevated  peak  with  his  '  Henry '  rifle ; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  an  Indian 
scalp  nailed  outside  the  miners'  log  cabins.  It 
made  '  honours  divided '  with  the  white  man's  scalp 
hanging  from  the  tent-poles  of  the  Indian  'rancherie.' 
Towering  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley 
loomed  the  War  Eagle  Mountain  in  solitary 
grandeur,  a  huge  granite  core  covered  by  an  over- 
flow of  trachyte.  Several  very  rich  silver-lodes  had 
been  located  on  the  mountain ;  and  as  there  were  six 
([uartz-mills  on  Jordan  Creek,  where  the  rock  could 
be  worked  at  a  cost  to  the  owners  of  twenty  dollars 
per  ton,  it  made  lively  times  in  the  camp,  as  every- 
body was  making  money. 


By  far  the  richest  of  all  the  mines  was  the  famous 
'Poornian,'  and  the  strange  story  of  its  discovery 
may  now  be  told. 

Early  in  1865  there  arrived  in  Silver  City  a 
stolid  old  German  named  John  Ebner.  He  had 
crossed  the  plains  from  one  of  the  middle  States 
with  a  party  of  immigrants,  travelling  to  Boise 
City,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  by  ox-team  ;  it  was  about 
sixty  miles  from  Silver  City.  For  a  few  months  he 
found  employment  in  the  mining-camp  chopping 
wood,  when  he  took  a  notion  to  try  his  luck  pros- 
pecting. So  one  fine  morning  in  September  1865 
found  him,  with  pick  and  shovel  on  slioulder  and 
dinner-bucket  in  hand,  slowly  climbing  the  mountain 
in  quest  of  a  silver-mine.  About  half-way  to  the 
summit  he  thought  he  would  take  a  rest  and  boil 
his  coftee ;  so,  collecting  a  few  sticks  of  mountain 
mahogany,  and  knocking  off  some  pieces  of  rock 
on  which  to  rest  his  can,  he  soon  had  a  good  fire 
burning.  After  disposing  of  a  pannikin  of  coffee,  he 
noticed  as  he  sat  enjoying  his  pipe  several  little 
globules  of  white  metal  trickling  down  into  the 
ashes  of  his  camp-fire.  The  pieces  of  rock  which  he 
had  broken  down  with  his  pick  to  support  the 
bucket  were  pure  chloride  of  silver,  an  ore  of  the 
metal  which  melts  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  they 
came  from  an  outcrop  of  the  '  Poorman '  vein.  The 
old  German,  who  knew  nothing  about  mining  or 
the  75  per  cent,  ore  he  was  smelting,  carried  a  few 
of  the  globules  and  bits  of  burnt  rock  to  some  men 
who  were  sinking  a  shaft  a  little  distance  away, 
who  of  course  recognised  the  value  of  the  find.  In 
less  than  an  hour  four  of  them  had  measured  off  a 
claim  of  twelve  hundred  feet  along  the  supposed 
course  of  the  lode,  driven  their  boundary-stakes,, 
and  posted  their  notice  of  location,  as  the  mining 
law  requires  to  be  done  ;  Ebner,  as  discoverer,  being 
allowed  a  double  claim  of  four  hundred  feet.  The 
richness  of  the  specimens  brought  to  town  in  the 
evening  caused  great  excitement  in  camp,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  probably  a  couple  of 
miles  of  ground  were  staked  off  as  north  and  south 
extensions  on  the  '  Poorman.'  The  mine  had  been 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  all  the  locators  were 
very  poor  men,  and  they  had  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  the  necessary  fees  for  recording  the  claim. 
They  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  all  the 
tools,  provisions,  &c.  they  required  for  opening  up 
the  property,  and  within  a  short  time  they  had 
eighty  tons  of  wonderfully  rich  ore  extracted  and 
ready  for  the  mill.     Then  their  troubles  began. 

For  some  few  months  a  man  named  Collier 
Robbins  had  resided  in  Silver  City  ;  he  was  agent 
for  a  syndicate  of  New  York  capitalists  who  had 
invested  considerable  money  in  the  camp.  He  had 
made  a  previous  visit  to  Owyhee,  and  collected  a 
number  of  rich  specimens  from  different  mines, 
which  he  took  to  New  York,  representing  them  as 
coming  from  mines  in  which  he  held  large  interests. 
The  Civil  War  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  paper 
money  was  at  a  discount  in  New  York,  so  Robbins 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  funds  to  put 
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a  splendid  quartz-mill  on  Jordan  Creek  ;  and  as  it 
was  ready  for  work  when  the  '  Poorman '  was  dis- 
covered, Robbins  was  on  the  alert  to  secure  a  good 
mine.  He  was  not  popular  with  the  niinere,  as  he 
had  been  detected  in  one  or  two  very  shady  attempts 
to  dispossess  men  of  their  claims  by  setting  up 
some  bogus  title  on  behalf  of  fellows  who  were 
merely  hired  tools,  and  therefore  his  overtures  to 
the  '  Poormen '  for  a  lease  or  sale  of  their  mine  were 
rejected  with  scorn  by  these  embryo  millionaires. 
Robbins  was  tenacious,  however,  and  he  laid  his 
plaiis  to  steal  the  mine  if  he  could  not  get  a  foothold 
in  it  by  fair  means.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  John 
Ebner's  discovery  there  were  scores  of  little  prospect- 
holes,  as  in  portions  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain  there  was  a  perfect  network  of  small 
seams  of  quartz,  some  of  them  not  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  width.  Even  these  little  streaks  paid 
working  expenses,  as  the  ore  was  very  high  grade, 
and  if  a  man  broke  out  only  fifty  pounds  in  his 
day's  work  he  made  big  wages,  as  an  ounce  of  silver 
to  the  pound  of  ore  was  frequently  obtained. 

About  seven  hundred  feet  south  from  where  the 
'  Poorman '  shaft  was  being  sunk,  Robbins  found  a 
stake  and  notice  claiming  from  that  point  sixteen 
hundred  feet  in  a  northerly  direction  ;  it  was  called 
the  '  Hays  and  Ray '  mine,  and  was  located  about 
six  weeks  prior  to  the  '  Poorman '  discovery.  This 
gave  Robbins  his  chance.  A  small  vein  of  barren, 
flinty  quartz  had  been  uncovered  by  this  company, 
who  had  abandoned  the  prospect  after  a  couple  of 
days'  work.  Robbins  hunted  these  men  up,  and  told 
them  that  if  they  would  deed  over  to  him  three- 
fourths  of  their  claim  he  woidd  run  an  open  cut 
or  trench  from  their  southern  boundary-stake  and 
follow  a  continuous  vein  of  quartz  the  whole  dis- 
tance up  to  the  '  Poorman '  discovery  hole.  Of 
course,  had  he  been  able  to  do  so  it  would  have 
given  them  that  claim  by  right  of  prior  location. 
The  'Hays  and  Ray'  men  were  only  too  well 
pleased  to  make  such  an  agreement,  so  Robbins 
prepared  for  work. 

Judge  Milton  Kelly  had  just  arrived  in  town 
from  Boise  City,  and  was  about  to  open  the  District 
Court,  when  Robbins  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  the  official  on  his  side.  After  considerable 
negotiation,  a  bargain  was  at  length  struck  between 
these  two  worthies.  '  For  and  in  consideration  of ' 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  cash  and  a  frac- 
tional interest  in  the  mine,  this  just  (?)  judge 
engaged,  when  formal  application  was  made  in  court, 
to  place  an  injunction  on  the  '  Poorman'  Company, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  out  any  ore.  Thus 
commenced  the  famous  suit ;  lawyers  were  engaged 
on  both  sides,  and  an  action  for  ejectment  was 
brought — '  Hays  and  Ray '  Mining  Company  versus 
'  Poorman '  Company.  The  case  excited  intense 
interest  among  the  miners,  as  it  was  such  a  palpable 
attempt  to  rob  the  defendants.  Robbins  had  a 
large  force  of  men  at  work  digging  the  trench 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  running  straight  up 
to  the  point  of  Ebner's  discovery  ;  small  pieces  of 


float  quartz  from  the  surface  were  broken  up  and 
tamped  into  the  fissures  and  seams  in  the  bottom 
bedrock  when  necessary,  and  thus  he  built  the 
'Hays  and  Ray'  quartz- vein  as  he  advanced  over 
the  '  Poorman '  boundary-line.  When  the  case 
came  before  the  Court  an  aflidavit  was  read  stating 
that  a  continuous  vein  of  quartz  had  been  fol- 
lowed the  whole  distance  ;  it  was  signed  by  two  or 
three  of  the  Robbins  faction.  The  injunction  was 
granted,  and  was  extended  to  prevent  the  eighty 
tons  of  ore  extracted  the  first  week  from  being 
worked  until  the  suit  should  be  heard  at  the  next 
term  of  court  to  finally  decide  the  rightful  owner- 
ship. That  would  not  be  for  six  months.  Great 
indignation  was  expressed  by  miners  and  business 
men  when  the  infamous  ruling  of  the  Court  became 
known  ;  threats  of  lynching  the  judge,  Robbins, 
and  the  fellows  whom  he  had  hired  to  sign  the 
affidavit  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

A  few  of  the  town  desperadoes  finally  got  together, 
and  after  a  little  discussion,  decided  that  Judge  Kelly 
was  a  '  bad  man,'  and  should  either  be  killed  or  run 
out  of  camp.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  latter 
course  decided  on  by  a  small  majority.  Now,  a 
District  Judge  is  a  big  gun  in  the  Western  states 
and  territories  ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  is  generally  an  able  lawyer,  well  known  in  his 
state.  But  Judge  Kelly  was  undoubtedly  an  excep- 
tion. It  was  determined  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  so  on  the  following  day  about  a  dozen  of  the 
'boys'  and  a  few  miners  proceeded  to  the  rough 
wooden  building  in  which  court  was  being  held. 
There  was  a  total  lack  of  ceremony  at  this  novel 
court  presentation  ;  they  did  not  even  uncover  out 
of  respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  each  man 
had  his  gun  ready  for  action  in  his  belt.  A  few 
attorneys  who  were  present  were  pushed  aside, 
and  a  big  Texan  cattle-thief,  acting  as  spokesman, 
mounted  a  chair  in  front  of  the  judicial  seat,  and 
yelled  with  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn,  '  Order,  order, 
in  thes  yere  court ;  no  fine  law-p'ints  will  be 
allowed,  an'  any  gentleman  raisin'  objections  will 
be  a  funeral  quicker  'n  wink.'  He  then  explained 
to  the  judge  the  wishes  of  himself  and  partners. 
Before  the  judge  could  express  his  surprise,  three 
or  four  men  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  lifting 
him  from  his  chair,  carried  him  out  to  the  street, 
where  an  old,  broken-down  Indian  pony  stood, 
with  saddle  and  bridle,  all  ready  for  the  road. 
Kelly,  a  big,  portly  man,  was  hoisted  into  the 
dilapidated  old  saddle,  and  the  reins  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  a  signal  three  or  four  cuts  from 
as  many  raw-hide  whips  descended  on  the  flanks 
of  the  wretched  animal,  which  started  off  at 
a  shambling  trot  down  the  road  to  the  river, 
followed  by  a  feu  dejoie  from  the  miners'  revolvers 
as  a  parting  salute.  There  were  '  hot  times  in  the 
old  town'  that  night,  for  Silver  City  was  a  tough 
camp  in  the  early  sixties.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Judge  Kelly  never  returned,  as  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  President  Johnson  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Boise  City. 
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John  Ebner  and  another  of  the  'Poonnen,' 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  lawsuit  with  a 
rich  New  York  company,  sold  out  their  interests 
to  a  IVIi-  Putnam  Bradford,  agent  for  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  a  wealthy  syndicate 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  who  had  built  a  quartz-mill 
on  the  edge  of  the  Snake  River  desert,  about  four 
miles  from  Silver  City.  The  eighty  tons  of  rich 
ore  had  been  put  in  sacks  and  transported  on  mules 
to  that  mill.  Two  gangs  of  mill-hands  were  en- 
gaged with  engineers  for  night  and  day  work, 
and  all  the  necessary  chemicals  and  quicksilver 
for  extracting  the  precious  metal  obtained.  The 
services  of  Captain  Kelly,  a  metallurgist  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  '  Comstock,'  Nevada, 
were  secured  to  superintend  operations,  and  all  was 
ready  to  drop  the  stamps,  when  down  rode  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  to  serve  a  copy  of  the  in- 
junction on  the  captain.  It  was  a  sad  blow,  as  the 
'  Poormen '  had  calculated  on  getting  out  enough 
money  not  only  to  pay  all  their  legal  expenses, 
but  to  leave  many  thousands  to  be  divided  up. 
The  sheriff,  who  had  been  an  old  Californian  miner, 
sympathised  with  Kelly  at  the  wrong  done  by  his 
namesake  the  judge  ;  but  he  had  his  duty  to  per- 
form, and  he  told  him  that  either  he  or  one  of  his 
deputies  would  ride  down  every  day  to  see  that  the 
sacks  of  ore  were  not  disturbed.  They  had  all  been 
laid  down  in  rows  on  a  piece  of  level  ground 
just  outside  the  mill.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
there  were  several  tons  of  low-grade  ore  piled  up 
both  inside  and  outside  the  building.  The  ore  had 
been  sorted  out  from  previous  crushings  as  too 
poor  to  pay  the  twenty  dollars  mill-charges  and 
leave  any  profit  for  the  owners.  The  sheriff, 
looking  over  some  of  these  ore -piles,  remarked 
to  Kelly,  '  Look  here,  cap.,  some  of  this  rock 
doesn't  look  so  bad ;  it  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  stamps ;  and  as  you  have 
your  men  here  and  all  your  supplies  on  hand,  if  I 
were  in  your  place  I  'd  shove  it  through.'  A  happy 
Ithought  struck  Kelly :  '  Why  not  work  the  rich  ore  in 
the  sacks  during  his  absence,  and  he  will  think  I  am 
crushing  the  waste  stuff  on  his  suggestion  1 '  So, 
*  with  a  smile  that  was  child- like  and  bland,'  tapping 
the  sheriff  on  the  shoulder,  he  said,  '  Old  man,  you 
Iknow  more  in  five  minutes  than  the  average  fellow 
does  in  a  lifetime  ;  if  I  had  your  brains  I  'd  be  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  '11  tell  the  engineer  to 
ifire  up,  and  put  the  day-shift  to  work  right  away  ; 
then  we'll  go  in  to  lunch.'  After  a  hearty  meal, 
and  with  replenished  whisky -flask,  the  sheriff, 
iwhose  horse  had  been  fed,  rode  away  with  a  cheery. 
So  long,  cap. ;  I  '11  be  down  to  lunch  to-morrow  ; 
and  I  'm  glad  you  have  taken  my  advice.' 

The  stamps  were  dropping  ninety  to  the  minute 
l|as  the  officer  of  the  law  disappeared  round  a  bend  in 
rhe  road.  Then  the  first  row  of  '  Poorman '  sacks  were 
Touglit  into  the  mill,  and  the  ore  dumped  out  in 
ront  of  the  battery  ;  and  when  the  sacks  had  been 
■efilled  with  the  refuse  rock  they  were  carefully  put 
ck  in  their  proper  place.    This  was  continued,  row 


by  row,  until  the  last  of  the  eighty  tons  was  worked, 
which,  on  account  of  stoppages  at  visiting-time,  took 
six  days  to  accomplish.  To  guard  against  a  surprise 
visit,  Kelly  posted  a  sentry  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  wani  him  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
There  was  a  tall  pine-tree  showing  well  against  the 
sky-line  close  to  the  trail  leading  down  the  Ciiiion 
to  the  mill.  A  trusty  man  was  hired  at  five  dollars 
a  day,  and  sent  up  to  his  post  every  morning.  A 
cord  was  passed  over  a  low  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
a  large  piece  of  red  blanket  with  which  he  was 
furnished  would  be  hoisted  as  a  danger-signal  after 
the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  had  ridden  past  This 
could  be  seen  from  the  mill-door,  and  it  would  give 
Kelly  a  good  half -hour  to  prepare  to  receive  his 
visitor,  who  in  all  probability  would  dismount  and 
lead  his  horse  down  the  steep  incline.  It  would  not 
have  done  to  shut  down  the  mill,  as  the  clatter  of  the 
stamps  could  be  plainly  heard  on  the  summit  of  War 
Eagle  Mountain,  and  the  smoke  from  the  funnel 
seen.  The  boldest  way  was  the  safest,  and  M'hen 
the  sheriff  rode  up,  the  battery-feeder  (no  automatic 
feeders  in  those  days)  was  gravely  shovelling  waste 
rock  under  the  stamps  for  dear  life.  A  careful 
glance  at  the  '  Poorman '  ore  showed  every  sack, 
with  its  lacing  at  the  mouth  drawn  tight,  in  proper 
position,  and  the  canvas  or  rawhide  sacks  stood  as 
stiff  when  filled  with  ten-dollar  ore  as  they  did 
when  filled  with  ten- thousand-dollar  horn  silver. 
Besides,  the  piles  of  refuse  were  gradually  disappear- 
ing. What  further  proof  could  a  man  require? 
Kelly  made  it  a  point  to  be  very  polite  to  the  sheriff. 
He  always  had  a  nice  lunch  for  him,  and  was 
liberal  with  some  choice  whisky.  He  would  even 
press  him  to  stay  over-night,  well  knowing  that  the 
sheriff  could  not  accept  the  invitation  ;  and  so  it 
went  on  for  nearly  a  week  until  the  last  shovelful 

was  put  through.  BttDCfoft  Library 

The  final  clean-up  showed  an  enormous  lot  of 
bullion  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  probably  the  richest  batch  of  silver  ore  ever 
worked  in  the  United  States.  It  had  been  carefully 
sorted  before  being  placed  in  the  sacks,  and  much 
of  it  was  rich  enough  to  throw  into  a  crucible  with 
a  little  flux  and  smelt  into  ingots.  It  carried  but 
little  gold,  and  would  only  assay  two  dollars  an 
ounce  ;  silver  in  those  days  l)eing  worth  a  dollar 
and  thirty  cents.  The  disposal  of  such  a  quantity 
of  crude  metal  was  no  easy  matter;  there  was  no 
melting-furnace  at  the-  mill,  so  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  run  it  into  bars  or  ingots.  It  would 
have  been  too  dangerous  to  ship  it  up  to  town,  and 
send  it  on  to  California  by  Wells  Fargo's  stages,  as  it 
would  have  been  attached  by  the  officials  acting 
for  the  Robbins  faction,  so  some  other  plan  had 
to  be  adopted.  A  man  named  Hill  Beachey  had 
recently  started  a  line  of  stages  from  Silver  City  to 
Boise  City  ;  he  was  an  old  Nevada  friend  of  Captain 
Kelly's,  and  he  helped  him  out  of  the  difficulty. 
His  route  passed  along  the  desert  to  the  ferry  on 
Snake  River,  a  point  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from   the  mill.     He  equipped  a  light  wagon  aud 
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a  pair  of  fast  horses,  and  one  of  his  men  would 
drive  across  every  day,  receive  a  load  of  bullion, 
and  return  to  the  ferry  in  time  to  meet  his  em- 
ployer's stage.  The  bullion  was  taken  on  board 
and  carried  thirty  miles  on  to  Boise  City;  from 
that  point  it  was  shipped  vid  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  bank  in  Portland,  all  safe  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.     Nothing  like  strategy. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  injunction  held 
good  until  the  next  term  of  court,  six  months  off, 
and  the  '  Poormen '  were  naturally  anxious  to  get  to 
work.  The  question  with  them  was :  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  get  the  injunction  raised?  To  accom- 
plish this  an  excellent  scheme  was  evolved,  and  it 
would  have  been  successfully  carried  out  had  it 
not  been  for  the  folly  and  treachery  of  '  Put ' 
Bradford.  The  seat  vacated  by  Judge  Kelly  had 
not  yet  been  filled,  and  a  petition  to  President 
Johnson  was  got  up  and  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  business  men  in  Silver  City  asking  him 
to  appoint  Judge  Miller  to  the  vacancy;  he  had 
been  on  the  bench  in  California,  and  was  then  prac- 
tising in  Idaho.  The  judge  was  favourable  to  the 
'  Poormen,'  and  had  he  been  appointed,  would  have 
(piashed  the  injunction.  Bradford,  on  account  of 
his  political  influence  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, was  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  petition, 
and  he  promised  his  partners  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  the  President  by  one  of  his  own  Cabinet 
Ministers;  and  without  loss  of  a  day  he  started  east 
on  the  overland  stage. 

Collier  Bobbins,  ever  on  the  alert,  realised  how 
fatal  it  would  be  to  all  his  plans  if  Judge  Miller 
were  to  be  appointed  ;  and  as  he  was  fully  cog- 
nisant of  Bradford's  programme,  he  left  for  New 
York  himself  to  try  and  checkmate  his  opponent. 
On  arriving  he  laid  all  the  facts  before  the  directors 
of  his  company,  who  promptly  decided  that  Brad- 
ford must  be  bought  off.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  the  young  man  from  Port- 
land, and  then  an  invitation  to  a  grand  banquet  at 
Delmonico's  was  issued.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
spider  and  the  fly.  Bradford  was  amazed  at  hear- 
ing his  entertainers  talk  of  millions  as  people  '  out 
West'  did  of  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  and  when,  after 
dinner,  the  president  of  the  New  York  and  Owyhee 
Mining  Company,  a  great  Wall  Street  financier, 
addressing  him,  remarked  that  New  York  was  his 
proper  sphere,  Bradford,  who  felt  himself  every 
inch  a  millionaire  after  all  the  champagne  he  had 
drank,  completely  lost  his  head.  Continuing  his 
discourse,  the  president  said  his  company  wanted 
the  mine,  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Handing 
Bradford  an  envelope,  he  said,  '  Here,  my  friend,  is 
a  little  starter  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Come 
on  Wall  Street,  and  make  my  office  your  head- 
quarters. I  will  post  you  what  to  buy  and  when  to 
sell ;  and  don't  waste  your  time  bothering  about 
any  mines  out  in  Idaho.  My  solicitor  will  take 
your  deed  for  any  interest  you  hold  in  the  "  Poor- 
man"  to-morrow.  In  less  than  six  months  you 
will  be  worth  a  million,  and  can  settle  down  ;  so 


just  let  those  fellows  out  there  take  care  of  them 
selves.'  It  was  a  great  temptation,  and  Bradford 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist.  He  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  thank  his  benefactor,  and  said  that 
he  would  attend  at  that  gentleman's  office  in  tht 
morning  to  sign  the  deed,  and  then  put  the  envelope 
in  his  pocket. 

Bradford  did  go  on  Wall  Street,  and  religiously 
bought  and  sold  shares,  as  his  friend  advised  him. 
The  result  may  be  guessed.  In  less  than  twelve 
months  he  did  not  have  a  dollar.  The  'other 
fellow'  had  not  only  taken  back  the  hundred 
thousand  but  his  share  of  the  eighty-ton  clean- 
up as  well.  During  the  silver  boom  of  1872  he 
managed  to  get  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  meeting 
one  of  the  old  '  Poormen '  on  the  street,  he  asked 
for  a  loan  of  five  dollars  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
told  him  the  story  of  his  temptation  and  fall.  The 
other  listened  patiently,  and  as  he  handed  him  the 
coin,  said,  'Bradford,  don't  waste  that  money  on 
shoes.  Go  and  buy  a  lot  of  the  poorest  Chinatown 
whisky  you  can  get ;  that  will  give  you  courage. 
Save  twenty-five  cents,  and  buy  a  rope  ;  you  can 
hang  yourself  under  the  wharf.' 

The  New  York  people,  however,  placed  no  con- 
fidence in  Bobbins,  who  had  done  their  dirty  work. 
He  was  dismissed  from  their  employment,  being 
replaced  by  a  gentleman  named  Wallbridge,  who 
in  the  spring  of  1866  came  out  to  Silver  City  and 
bought  up  the  remaining  '  Poorraen's '  interests  for 
a  mere  trifle. 

The  eastern  company,  having  now  obtained  peace- 
able possession,  erected  steam  hoisting  machinery, 
and  worked  the  property  for  five  years  to  a  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet.  It  paid  large  dividends  during 
those  years,  and  was  only  closed  down  when  the 
vein  was  completely  pinched  out  by  the  hard 
enclosing  walls. 

The  '  Poorman,'  having  been  closed  down  for 
years,  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
company,  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  search 
of  pay-ore  without  any  success.  And  thus  ends 
the  history  of  the  richest  little  silver- vein  ever  found 
in  the  United  States. 

THE    WHEEL    OF    LIFE. 

Born  in  the  dawn,  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose 
Shone  rainbow-hued,  a  tiny  sparkling  world, 
Sun-kissed  a  moment,  then  by  breezes  hurled 

To  Mother- Earth,  and  in  her  lap  kept  close ; 

Till  fellow-prisoners  babbled  merrily 

Of  fuller  life  of  rill  and  rippling  stream, 
Rush-garlanded,  where  myriad  drops  may  dream 

Of  fair  great  rivers  rolling  to  the  sea. 

One  dewdrop  in  the  mighty  waters  cast, 

Salt-seasoned,  tossed  in  spray,  its  being  merged 

In  Ocean's  life,  it  dies  :    but  from  the  vast 

It  mounts  to  Heaven,  where,  sun-distilled  and  purged, 

In  wind-driven  clouds  it  doth  its  life  renew, 

And  seeks  again  the  rose  it  erstwhile  knew. 

Francis  Anneslky. 
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